NATURE -

'deduce rules of action with juridical precision^fcod
with an attempt to make its application co-extens^"
with all human agency. The people of this genera-
tion do not commonly apply principles with any such
studious exactness, nor own such binding allegiance
to any standard, but live in a kind of confusion of
many standards; a condition not propitious to the
formation of steady moral convictions, but convenient
enough to those whose moral opinions sit lightly on
them, since it gives them a much wider range of
arguments for defending the doctrine of the moment.
But though perhaps no one could now be found who
like the institutional writers of former times, adopts
the so-called Law of Nature as the foundation of
ethics, and endeavours consistently to reason from it,
the word and its cognates must still be counted among
those which carry great weight in moral argumenta-
tion. That any mode of thinking, feeling, or acting,
is '"according to nature" is usually accepted as a
strong argument for its goodness. If it can be said
with any plausibility that "nature enjoins " anything,
the propriety of obeying the injunction is by most
people considered to be made out: and conversely, the
imputation of being contrary to nature, is thought to
bar the door against any pretension on the part of the
thing so designated, to be tolerated or excused; and
the word unnatural has not ceased to be one of the
most vituperative epithets in the language. Those